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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

t! 

^  Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
^  graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 
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REPORT  NUMBER  be  iges 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  DAUID  L.  MASTIN,  USAF 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  AIR  FORCE  PLANT  REPRESENTATIUE 
OFFICE  CAFPRO:)  PERSONNEL 

I .  Purpose:  To  determine  if  there  are  significant 
differences  in  job  attitudes  for  personnel  in  Air  Force 
Plant  Representative  Offices  CAFPRO)  as  compared  to  other 
personnel  in  Air  Force  Systems  Command  CAFSC)  and  to  other 
Air  Force  personnel . 

1 1  .  Procedure:  Three  steps  were  taken  to  meet  the  purpose 
of  this  study: 

Cl)  A  literature  review  was  conducted  on  major  theories 
and  current  research  on  organizational  behavior  and  Job 
satisfaction.  This  was  done  to  develop  a  basis  to  explain 
any  significant  differences  found  during  the  analysis  of  the 
data.  For  instance,  Herzberg's  two-factor  theory  discussed 
hygiene  factors  as  environmental  such  as  policies,  working 
conditions,  money,  and  security.  These  tend  to  eliminate 
dissatisfaction  but  do  not  motivate  workers.  Herzberg  also 
discussed  motivators  such  as  recognition  for  accomplishment, 
increased  responsibility,  and  professional  growth  and 
development  and  said  these  will  motivate  workers  if  the 
workers  are  otherwise  satisfied  through  hygiene  factors.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  using  job  enrichment  to  upgrade  a 
person’s  responsibility,  growth,  and  challenge  of  the  Job  is 
the  best  motivator  of  all. 
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CBj  Analyses  were  undertaken  on  both  the  demographic 
and  attitudinai  data  of  the  three  groups  from  the  Air  Force 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center’s  CLriDCl 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  '.OAF','  survey.  Statistical 
analyses  of  the  data  were  conducted  using  standard 
inferential  statistics  ''Analysis  of  Uariance  with 
Mewman-Keuls  follow-up)  at  the  S5'i  confidence  level. 

C3)  An  interpretation  of  the  factors  having  significant 
statistical  differences  among  groups  was  then  accomplished 
using  the  literature  review  and  the  author's  experience  as  a 
basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  differences. 

Ill .  Data :  The  data  for  the  analyses  were  taken  from  the 
LMDC’s  DAP  data  base  and  included  570  AFPRD  respondents  C37 
officers  and  533  civil  service)  from  three  AFPROs:  Hughes, 
El  Segundo,  California;  Aerojet,  Sacramento,  California;  and 
Rockwell,  North  American  Aircraft  Operations,  Los  Angeles, 
California  ':including  Palmdale  and  Columbus).  There  were 
6,040  AFSC  respondents  C 1 , 090  officers  and  4,150  civilians) 
and  30,710  Air  Force  respondents  i)  10, 700  officers  and  80,010 
civilians).  Only  data  collected  from  1  October  1301  to  16 
September  1305  and  from  respondents  stationed  within  the 
continental  United  States  were  used.  In  addition,  enlisted 
personnel  were  not  considered  due  to  their  small  number  in 
AFl^ROs  . 

lU,  F indings :  The  statistical  analyses  indicated  AFPRO 
personnel  expressed  significantly  less  positive  job 
attitudes  than  AFSC  and  Air  Force  personnel.  Specifically, 
AFPRO  personnel  were  statistically  significantly  lower  on  3 
of  the  10  factors  when  compared  with  AFSC  personnel.  These 
factors  were  TasI;  Characteristics,  Job  Related  Training, 
Management  and  Supervision,  Work  Crcup  Effectiveness, 

Seneral  Organizational  Climate,  Sl:ill  Uariety,  Task 
Significance,  Job  Feedback,  and  Meed  for  Enrichment  Index. 
AFPRO  personnel  were  also  statistically  significantly  lower 
on  11  of  the  10  factors  when  compared  with  Air  Force 
personnel.  These  factors  were  Job  Performance  Coals,  Task 
Character ist ICS ,  Job  Related  Training,  Organizational 
Communications  CliTiate,  Pride,  t'orl.  Croup  Ef  foot  i  I'eness  , 
General  Organizational  Climate,  Skill  Uarietg.  Taisk 
Identity,  Task  Significance,  and  Job  Feedbaol.  AFPRO 
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personnel  were  significantly  more  positive  compared  to  Air 
Force  personnel  on  only  one  factor:  Need  for  Enrichment 
Index.  AFPRQ  personnel  were  not  significantly  more  positive 
than  AFSC  personnel  on  any  factors. 

Recommendat i ons :  To  help  increase  AFPRD  personnel’s  job 
attitudes,  AFCND  leadership  could: 

Cl)  Continue  their  current  initiatives  to  increase  the 
stature  of  AFCnD  in  the  eyes  of  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force. 

CE)  Focus  more  on  motivators  than  hygiene  factors  in 
future  initiatives. 

C3)  Look  into  the  feasibility  of  additional  job 
enrichment  for  their  personnel. 

(4)  Upgrade  local  AFPRO  training  programs. 

CS)  Ensure  personnel  fully  understand  AFCnD’s  mission  and 
how  it  fits  into  the  overall  posture  of  our  national  defense. 


Chapter  One 


INTFDDUCTIQN 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  Air  Faroe 
Contract  Management  Division  iAFCMDi  an  analysis  of  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center's  CLMDCj 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  iDAP;i  survey  data.  This 
analysis  compares  results  from  QAP  surveys  for  three  groups  to 
assist  AFCMD  leaders  in  identifying  overall  attitudinal 
strengths  and  potential  personnel  problem  areas.  Group  1 
consists  of  AFCMD  personnel;  Group  S  is  comprised  of  other  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  CAFSCl  personnel;  and  Group  3  consists  of 
other  Air  Force  personnel  surveyed  by  LMDC .  The  analyses 
consider  attitudes  of  officers  and  civilian  personnel  uithin  the 
three  groups.  Excluded  from  the  analyses  are  enlisted  personnel 
data  due  to  the  small  numbers  at  AFCMD  detachments. 

U)hy  should  ue  be  concerned  about  studying  Job  attitudes  in 
today's  Air  Force?  As  Laurence  J.  Kerb  11985 j.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpouter,  Installations  and  Logistics, 
points  out,  ue  cannot  become  complacent  about  our  improved 
manpower  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Air  Force 
retention  rates  peaked  three  years  ago  and  have  gradually 
declined  since  then.  In  addition,  the  military-age  population 
in  the  United  States  uiil  be  15’.  smaller  by  1990  than  it  was  in 

1 


iSSO  'ICcrrell,  13B5^.  One  way  of  leasEning  the  impact  of  fewer 
potemtiai  recruits  is  to  maintair  higf  retention  levels  through 
increased  job  satisfaction. 

AFCt’D's  personnel  ''specialists  in  engineering,  contracting, 
manufacturing,  subcontracts,  quality  assura'^ce,  and  program 
managementj  are  all  located  in  ccntractcr  facilities  and  are  all 
in  relati'.’eiy  high  demand  in  the  defense  contractor  community. 
Because  cf  this  fact,  AFCriD  needs  tc  be  especially  concerned 
I'ith  retention  through  increased  job  satisfaction.  f=>cccrding  to 
Richard  .  UJheatt  '".personal  ccmm'un  icat  ■.  on ,  Becem.her  19,  19B5>, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  f=lFCI1D  Commander,  in  1964  AFCl’D  had  an 
aver'age  ci'.'ilian  personnel  turnov’er  rate  of  65'=,  However,  in 
the  Los  Pngeles  area,  where  there  are  seven  of  the  twenty-four 
Air  Force  Plant  Represantativs  Offices  i AFPRQs ,  the  average 
cr.'ilian  turno^'er  rate  was  36*4, 

Since  the  CAP  survey  plays  such  a’'  important  part  in  this 
study,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  s'ur'.’ey's  history  is 
appropriate,  The  idea  for  the  sur-.ey  criginated  in  19"3  iwith 
the  beginning  of  the  all  volunteer  force  '"Short,  13B5-',  In  an 
effort  to  understand  what  makes  the  Air  Force  at  tract  I'/e . 

Ceneral  David  C,  Jones  '."then  Air  Force  Chisf  of  Staff) 
established  the  Air  Force  Management  Improvement  Group  '’AF’''!G,' 
in  IS'^S  to  study  the  non-technical  ascects  of  Air  Force  life. 

The  results  cf  AFMIG  surveys  indicated  a  need  For  leadership  a’^d 
management  training,  LflDC  was  created  to  fill  this  need. 


Subsequently,  the  GAP  survey  was  developed  jointly  by  LflDC 
and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  to  help  LMDC  meet 
its  mission.  The  LI'IDC  survey  for.mat  uas  based  on  the 
situational  approach  to  leadership  and  management.  In  addition, 
the  survey  was  designed  to  Cai  help  identify  organizational 
leadership/management  strengths  and  ueaknesses,  '.'bi  provide 
feedback  to  Air  Force  Professional  Military  Education  schools, 
and  '‘.ci  provide  a  data  base  in  support  of  Air  Force-uide 
organizational  effectiveness  research  efforts  CShort,  1905 j .  The 
ultimate  goal  of  LMDC  is  to  use  the  survey  data  to  improve  .Air 
Force  leadership.'management  and  thereby  increase  motivation  and 
productivity  '.Mahr,  1902.'.  Over  the  years,  the  survey  has 
evolved  into  a  109-item  booklet  '^discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  Three) . 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  GAP  results  for  AFCMD  and 
AFSC,  one  needs  some  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  these 
organizations.  AFCMD,  headquartered  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Ease, 
Neu)  Mexico,  is  part  of  AFSC  and  at  the  same  organizational  level 
as  the  four  product  divisions:  Space  Division,  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division,  Electronic  Systems  Division,  and  the  Armament 
DivMsion.  Its  mission  is  to  perform  contract  administration  at 
all  contractor  plants  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  Plant  Cognizance  Program  'lUSAF,  1994.'  . 

Most  of  AFCMD ’s  personnel  are  assigned  to  AFPRGs  located  at 
assigned  contractor  facilities  uihere  they  administer  government 
contracts.  AFCMD  currently  has  24  AFPRGs  scattered  across  the 


Uriited  States  CAFCMD,  1SB5).  None  of  these  AFPRDs  is  collocated 
at  any  Pir  Force  base.  Examples  of  some  of  the  larger  AFPRDs 
■lover  POO  personnel;)  include  Rockuell  International, 

Los  Angeles,  California;  Boeing,  Seattle,  Washington:  Hughes. 

El  Segundo,  California:  Lockheed,  llarietta,  Georgia-,  General 
Dynamics,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  and  West i nghouse ,  Baltimore, 
liaryland.  While  AFCriD  is  responsible  for  contract 
adm ini strat icn ,  PFSC  designs,  constructs,  tests,  and  purchases 
ueaoons  and  equipment  and  initial  spare  parts  for  Air  Force 
operaticnal  and  support  commands.  Primary  emphasis  in  AFSC  is 
gi’.'en  to  aeronautical,  space,  electronic,  missile  and  armament 
systems  CAir  Force  Association,  19851'  .  This  uiork  is  done 
primarily  by  the  four  major  product  divisions  listed  above.  All 
of  these  divisions  and  all  other  AFSC  divisions,  organizations, 
and  centers  are  located  at  either  an  Air  Force  base  or  Air  Force 
station . 

In  order  to  examine  AFCdD  job  attitudes,  this  study  pursues 
four  objectives: 

C 1 1)  To  revieuj  relevant  background  research  and 
organizat ional  behavior  literature  to  determine  what  previous 
researchers  ha'.’e  learned  about  ucrk  attitudes,  and  to  determine 
whether  there  are  hypothesized  or  confirmed  differences  among 
AFC'ID,  AFSC,  and  other  Air  Force  personnel; 

(E'j  To  compare  DAP-measured  demographic  oharaotenstios  and 
Job  attitudes  of  officers  and  civilians  in  AFCMD  with  the 
attit'udes  of  corresponding  persc'~:nei  in  AFSC  and  in  the  Air 


Force.  The  comparisons  are  made  using  descriptive  and 
inferential  statistics  'iAnalysis  of  Uariance  lANOUi^:!  with 
Meuman-Keuls  follou-up); 

To  analyze  the  statistically  significant  attitudinal 
differences  among  the  AFCMD,  AFSC,  and  other  Air  Force 
personnel ;  and 

(4?  To  develop  recommendations  for  AFCMD  leadership. 

The  report  addresses  each  of  these  goals  in  the  Following 
manner.  First,  Chapter  Tuic  revieus  results  of  relevant 
bacJ'.ground  research.  Chapter  Three  discusses  the  methodology 
used  for  this  study,  and  includes  an  e.xpanded  explanation  of  the 
LMDC  DAP  attitude  survey  used  to  collect  the  data,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  procedures  used  in  computing  and  analyzing 
the  data.  Chapter  Four  provides  the  results  from  the  data 
analysis,  including  demographic  descriptions  and  attitudinal 
summary  tables.  Chapter  Five  is  a  discussion  of  the  areas  where 
there  are  statistically  significant  differences.  Finally, 
Chapter  Six  presents  a  conclusion  and  recommendations  For  AFCflD. 


Chapter  Tuo 


I 

W 


LITERATURE  REUIEld 

Research  cn  related  literature  dealing  with  job  attitudes 
and  job  satisfaction  revealed  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  limited  groups  of  Air  Force  people,  especially 
pilots  and  missilemen.  However,  there  was  no  information  found 
dealing  specifically  with  contract  administration  personnel  and 
only  a  few  reports  on  related  areas.  Therefore,  this  chapter 
first  reviews  some  of  the  important  background  literature  on 
organizational  management  theory  and  then  reviews  a  few  studies 
dealing  with  Air  Force  personnel. 

There  are  two  major  groups  of  theories  dealing  with 
motivation  in  organizations — content  theories  and  process 
theories  CHellriegel,  Slocum,  &  Woodman,  1903^.  Content 
theories  focus  on  what  specific  things  or  actions  motivate 
people,  such  as  higher  salaries,  better  working  conditions,  and 
better  supervision.  Process  theories  attempt  to  explain  the 
process  of  how  people  start,  continue,  or  stop  certain 
behaviors,  and  is  concerned  with  rewarding  desired  behavior  to 
increase  the  chances  it  will  be  repeated.  The  two  major  content 
theories  to  be  discussed  are  Maslow’s  need  hierarchy  theory  and 
Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory.  The  major  process  theory  to  be 


discussed  IS  Porter  and  Lauler’s  basic  expectancy  theory.  A 
separate  synapsis  of  each  of  these  three  theories  follouis. 

The  first  major  content  theory  Heilriegel  et  al .  il9B3) 
discussed  is  Abraham  H.  Haslouj’s  need  hierarchy  theory.  In  it 
;iasiau  proposed  that  people  had  a  complex  set  cf  needs  uhich  he 
divided  into  five  hierarchical  categories.  These  five 
categcriBS  are  physiological,  security,  affiliation,  esteem,  and 
self-actualization.  Ilaslou  also  made  four  assumptions  about  his 
hierarchy:  ill  Satisfied  needs  do  not  motivate;  iEl  The  needs 

are  very  complex  and  a  number  of  needs  affect  a  person  at  any 
one  time;  13.'  Louer  level  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  higher 
le"ai  needs  are  addressed;  and  iHi  There  are  mere  ways  to 
satisfy  higher  level  needs  than  louer  level  needs.  In  other 
ujords.  riaslou’s  theory  predicts  a  dynamic  situation  where  a 
continuously  changing  set  of  needs  governs  behavior  l.Hel  Ir legel 
et  al . ,  laesi . 

A  second  major  content  theory,  the  tuic-f actor  theory,  was 
developed  by  Fredericl-;  Herzberg  in  the  mid  1950 ’s.  This  theory 
stated  that  when  people  felt  dissatisfied  about  their  jobs  they 
iierp  concerned  about  their  envircnm.ent  .  But  when  people  felt 
geed  about  their  jebs  it  had  to  do  uith  the  uorV  itself  fHersey 
?-  Blanchard,  13691.  Herzberg  called  these  two  categories 
hygiene  factors  and  motivators  respectively.  The  hygiene 
factors  were  en'.’ircnmental  and  included  company  policies  and 
adm  : n  1  s t rat  icn  .  supervision,  ucrl.'ing  cc’^'di  t  ions  ,  i nterpersenai 
rslaticns  with  ether  people  an  the  job,  mioney ,  status,  and 
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security.  The  motivators  concerned  the  job  itself  and  included 
Feelings  of  achievement,  recognition  for  accomplishment, 
challenging  uork,  increased  responsibility,  and  professional 
grouith  and  development.  For  the  interested  reader,  Herzberg 
I'.  ISBBj  offers  a  more  detailed  description  of  each  of  these 
factors . 

Herzberg 's  tuo-factor  theory  fits  in  very  uell  with  flasiou’s 
hierarchy  of  needs  by  showing  how  the  hygiene  factors  fulfill 
the  physiological,  security,  affiliation,  and  part  of  the  esteem 
needs;  and  the  motivators  fill  the  rest  of  the  esteem  needs  and 
all  of  the  self-actualization  needs  CHellriegel  et  al  .  ,  1983'.'. 
However,  Herzberg  pointed  out  that  hygiene  factors,  when 
satisfied,  tend  to  eliminate  dissatisfaction  but  do  not  motivate 
workers.  Only  satisfaction  of  the  motivators  will  motivate 
workers.  Herzberg  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  best  motivator 
of  all  was  to  use  job  enrichment  to  upgrade  a  person’s 
responsibility,  growth,  and  challenge  of  the  job.  Although  some 
people  said  Herzberg 's  two-factor  theory  was  over-simplified,  it 
has  endured  over  the  past  25  years  and  has  played  a  prominent 
role  in  today’s  management  of  Air  Force  personnel  CBoren,  18803. 

Porter  and  Lawler’s  basic  e.xpectancy  theory  states  that 
satisfaction  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  performance  and 
that  differential  performance  determines  rewards,  which  produce 
satisfaction.  Because  of  this,  the  theory  emphasizes  rewards 
and  the  processes  of  decision  making.  It  also  emphasizes  that 
managers  must  take  an  active  role  in  the  subordinates’ 


friwt  ivat  icnal  process.  In  doing  so,  managers  should  match  people 
to  Jobs  and  establish  performance-reuard  contingencies.  Finally, 
motivation  will  not  lead  to  better  performance  unless  the 
manager  recognizes  it  and  reuiards  it  on  a  real  time  basis 
‘.Keliriegel  et  al  .  .  19B31  . 

All  three  theories  deal  uith  job  satisfaction,  so  it’s  not 
surprising  that  much  has  been  written  about  how  to  increase  Job 
satisfaction  using  job  enrichment.  Job  enrichment  allows  the 
employee  more  responsibility  for  planning,  organizing, 
controlling,  and  evaluating  his  own  work.  Hellriegel  et  al. 
';1993.'  point  oul  that  employees  whose  jobs  are  enriched  are 
better  satisfied  and  therefore  take  greater  interest  in  the 
quality  of  their  work,  resulting  in  fewer  redos,  lower  material 
consumption,  and  improved  customer  satisfaction.  In  addition, 
employees  have  better  Job  attitudes,  which  relate  directly  to 
lower  turnover  and  less  absenteeism.  Job  enrichment  also  leads 
to  employee  goodwill,  both  on  and  off  the  job,  and  to  improved 
employee  health.  Still,  job  enrichment  pregrams  do  fail,  and 
uihen  they  do,  Job  satisfaction  decreases  C  Hel  I  r  i  egel  et  al  .  , 
1983j.  Some  of  the  major  causes  cited  for  failure  by  Hellriegel 
et  al  .  'I13B3j  are  managerial  resistance,  lack  of  organizational 
commitment,  individual  differences,  technological  constraints, 
and  organizational  climate.  Qrganizational  dim, ate  includes  the 
degree  of  trust,  communication,  and  support  e;:isting  in  an 


Because  cf  failures  using  Jet  enrichment  technigues, 

.  ?.  Hackman  and  E.  P.  Qidham  deveieped  a  survey  to  measure 


Job  dimensions  to  try  to  predict  outcomes  of  job  enrichment 
■^Hellriegel  et  al  .  ,  1903;'.  Hackman  and  Oldham  'CISBOj  define 
Job  enrichment  to  include  five  core  job  dimensions.  They  are 
■:  1  ;■  skill  var iety--doipg  different  things  and  using  different 
skills,  abilities,  and  talents;  task  identity-doing  the 

uhole  job  from  beginning  to  end;  ';3>  task  signif icance--thB 
degree  the  job  has  a  meaningful  impact  on  others  in  the 
organization;  vH;'  autonomy--gives  the  freedom,  independence ,  and 
discretion  tc  the  individual  in  scheduling  the  uork  and  in 
determining  the  procedures  to  be  used;  and  'IE'  job  f eedback- -the 
clear  and  direct  information  about  performance  and  job  outcome . 
Ohen  present,  these  five  core  Job  dimensions  lead  to  three 
psychological  states--meaningf ulness ,  responsibility,  and 
f eedbaci';--uhich  eventually  lead  to  greater  job  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  their  uerk  on  the  survey,  Hackman  and  Oldham  i;i930; 
developed  a  formula  so  that  an  individual  can  develop  his  oun 
Job  profile.  This  formula  can  also  be  used  to  measure  hou 
motivating  or  satisfying  a  job  is,  and  therefore  can  be  used  to 
help  determine  the  individual's  grouth  need. 

Within  the  Air  Force,  there  have  been  a  number  of  studies 
dealing  uith  job  attitudes,  jcb  satisfaction,  and  job 
enrichment.  For  instance,  in  1977  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory  completed  a  handbook  on  job  enrichment  ';Watson  & 
Zumibrc!' .  It  went  into  great  detail  on  hou  tc  redesign  jobs 
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using  primary  motivation,  job  stimulus  conditions,  ujori-'.Br 
perosptions,  ujorl'.er  affective  responses,  and  unrker  behavioral 
responses.  Another  handbook  uas  completed  the  fcllouing  year 
and  goes  into  more  detail  of  job  redesign  cHendrick.,  1976-'  .  The 
second  handbook  provides  four  ei-iamples  of  early  Air  Force  job 
enrichment  programs.  One  of  these,  Dgden  Air  Logistics  Center, 
has  some  similarities  with  AFPRQs .  During  the  trial  program  at 
□gden,  Herzberg  uas  brought  in  by  the  Air  Force  to  be  a 
consultant.  The  results  of  implementing  Herzberg 's 
recommendations  uere  so  favorable  at  Ogden  that  AFLC  implemented 
the  program  at  its  four  other  air  logistic  centers. 

Also  in  197'7,  a  study  uias  done  on  Job  enrichment  for 
engineering  organizations  CPurdy.'.  Although  AFPPOs  are  not 
engineering  organizations,  they  do  include  engineers. 

The  study  revealed  four  common  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
among  engineers  in  the  field.  They  uere  '1 1  j  misut i  1  ization 
of  talent,  lack  of  modular  Job  design,  C3j  no  project 

management  responsibility,  and  C41’  limited  paths  for  grouith 
into  larger  tasks. 

In  an  Air  Force-uiide  study  in  1990,  Boren  locked  at  the  Job 
satisfaction  levels  of  uage  grade  board  civilians,  general 
schedule  civilians,  and  officers.  He  found  that  civilians,  both 
the  Ljage  grade  board  and  general  schedule,  had  very  positive  job 
satisfaction  levels  luhile  the  officers  had  slightly  less 
positive  satisfaction  levels.  Boren  '  1390 further  pointed  out 
that  his  results  verified  the  Air  Force  had  used  Job  enrichment 


successfully  to  increase  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  ujithin 
these  groups . 

The  next  chapter  discusses  the  methodology  used  to  study 
AFCND  personnel's  job  attitudes  in  the  present  study,  to  include 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  subjects,  and  procedures. 


Chapter  Three 


nETHQDOLOBY 

Instrumentation 

LtlDC’s  DAP  was  used  to  collect  the  data  for  this  study 
(Appendix  CD.  The  CAP  consists  of  a  computer-scored,  109-item 
survey.  Responses  in  the  survey  use  a  scale  of  1  to  7,  with  a 
value  of  ”1”  generally  indicating  strong  disagreement  or 
dissatisfaction  ujith  the  question  or  statement  and  a  ”7" 
generally  indicating  strong  agreement  or  satisfaction.  The 
exact  meaning  of  each  response  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
introduction  to  each  module  of  the  survey  (Short,  19B5D  .  The 
survey  consists  of  IB  demographic  items  and  93  attitudinal 
items . 

The  DAP  survey  then  groups  items  in  the  individual 
attitudinal  modules  into  factors,  making  the  results  more 
reliable  and  interpretable .  According  to  Short  (1985)  the 
reliability  for  the  primary  GAP  factors  is  acceptable  to 
excellent  and  all  factors  are  strong,  stable  and  consistent. 

There  are  13  key  factors  used  in  LUDC’s  consultation  process 
and  they  are  grouped  under  three  areas  of  organizational 
functioning.  The  first  area,  tIission/Resources ,  includes  the 
factors  of  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Characteristics,  Task 
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Autancmy ,  and  Job  Related  Training.  This  area  deals  uith  the 
task  properties  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  The 
second  area,  Leadership  Effectiveness,  includes  the  factors  of 
Performance  Barr lers/Blockages ,  Management  and  Supervision, 
Supervisory  Communications  Climate,  and  Crganizational 
Communications  Climate.  This  area  assesses  the  effectiveness  of 
the  supervisors  and  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  uork  .  The 
third  area,  Unit  Effectiveness,  includes  the  factors  of  Pride, 
Advancement/Recogni t ion ,  Work  Group  Effectiveness,  General 


Organizational  Climate,  and  Job  Related  Satisfaction.  This  area 
measures  task  performance,  group  development,  and  effects  on 
group  members. 

In  addition,  a  fourth  area.  Job  Enrichment,  is  considered 
important  even  though  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  13  key 
factors  normally  used  in  management  consultation.  It  includes 
the  factors  of  Skill  Uariety,  Task  Identity,  Task  Significance, 
Job  Feedback,  and  Need  for  Enrichment  Index.  This  area  measures 
the  degree  to  uhich  the  job  itself  is  interesting,  meaningful, 
challenging,  and  responsible. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  DAP  is  its  substantiated 
reliability  and  validity.  Short  ClSBSi  described  a  previous 
paper  he  had  done  in  1301  that  provided  evidence  of  the  factor- 
by-factor  reliability  of  the  GAP.  During  his  study,  he  used 
the  test-retest  for  stability  and  Cronbach's  alpha  for  internal 
consistency.  All  the  primary  factors  were  shoun  to  be  reliable. 
In  addition  to  reliability.  Short  pointed  cut  the  DAP  validi  ty 
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was  verified  in  a  number  of  studies  done  by  Cenlon  in  1980, 

Short  and  LJilkerson  in  1981,  and  Webster  in  198E.  911  the 

results  clearly  indicated  a  significant  convergent  validity  for 
the  09P . 

Data  Collection 

LMDC  personnel  collected  the  data  used  in  this  report 
in  conjunction  with  management  consultation  visits  to  numerous 
9ir  Force  organizations.  llajor  unit  commanders  initiated  the 
consultation  process  through  a  written  request  to  LPIDC .  Once 
the  request  was  approved,  LMDC  sent  a  team  to  the  organization 
to  administer  the  OPiP  survey  over  a  one  or  two  week  period, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  organization.  The  survey  was  given 
in  a  controlled  environment  in  group  sessions  with  all  unit 
personnel  present  For  duty  given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
survey,  Furthermore,  only  LMDC  consultants  handled  the  surveys 
and  complete  anonymity  was  promised  to  unit  personnel  .  LMDC 
also  gathered  complementary  data  while  visiting  the  unit  to 
round  out  their  consultation.  iOnly  the  data  gathered  through 
the  DAP  survey  were  used  in  the  present  report.? 

Although  from  an  Air  Force-wide  perspective,  the  survey  was 
an  ’’opportunity  sample,”  the  data  are  representative  of  the 
bases  where  they  were  collected.  911  DAP  survey  responses 
collected  are  added  to  a  cumulative  data  base  of  survey  results 
maintained  on  a  computer  at  Bunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama. 
This  cumulative  data  base  represents  a  large  portion  of  the  Air 


Forra  pcpulatian.  CTo  ensure  current  ciata,  tj"^:s  study  uses  cnly 
data  collected  frcm  1  Dctcber  1981  to  IB  Sentenber  i9B5.) 

After  the  initial  data  cc liecticn.  LMDC  perscnnel  analyzed 
the  data  tc  determine  the  organizaticnal  strercths  and 
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sucsrv'iscrs  .  During  this  feedback  process,  ccnf  i dent la  1 1 ty  uas 
maintained  in  regards  tc  specific  raspcnses  .  LHDC  alsc 
cc"di.cted  uiorl'.shops  and  seminars  as  required  to  train  unit 
supervisors.  Appro:;imately  fcur  to  six  months  after  the  feedback 
■-'isit,  another  LFIDC  team  returned  to  the  unit  to  measure  the 
progress  of  the  organization.  At  this  time,  LI’DC  administered 
t.he  DAP  survey  again,  conducted  interviews  with  selected 
managers,  and  collected  key  management  indicators.  After 
analyzing  this  new  information,  L'lDC  sent  a  confidential  report 
on  the  fcllou-up  results  to  the  commander  cf  the  organization. 

'd'ic  data  frcm  seccnd  DAP  administrations  were  included  in  this 
study  .  ■' 


Sub  lects 

The  subjects  for  this  study  included  active  duty  officers 
and  Air  Force  ci'/ilian  employees  frcm  three  independent  groups: 
AFPPDs,  AFSD,  and  other  Air  Faroe  personnel  .  In  addition,  only 
data  from  subjects  stationed  within  the  ccntinenoai  United 
Slates  were  included.  The  subjects  from  the  AFPPDs  included  37 
officers  and  533  ci.'ilians.  These  tsrson''eI  were  from  three 
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r=»FPROs:  Aerojet,  Sacramento,  California;  Hughes,  El  Segundo , 

California;  and  Rockuell,  North  American  Aircraft  Operations, 

Los  Angeles,  California  Cincluding  the  Palmdale  and  Columbus 
organizations) . 

The  AFSC  subjects  Cexcluding  AFPRO  personnel)  included  1,030 
officers  and  4,150  civilians.  These  personnel  luere  from  11 
different  bases  including  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland; 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio;  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
California;  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida;  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  California;  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts;  and  Los 
Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  California,  among  others. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  subjects  CAFSC  and  AFPRO  personnel 
excluded)  consisted  of  10,700  officers  and  20,010  civilians. 
These  personnel  were  from  80  different  Air  Force  bases  across 
the  country .  Exact  sample  sizes  vary  from  one  OAP  factor  to 
another  due  to  some  surveys  being  incomplete. 


Procedures 

The  analyses  of  the  three  groups  were  conducted  in  two 
separate  comparisons.  First  is  an  analysis  of  demographics  to 
characterize  the  three  sample  groups.  The  second  analysis  is  a 
comparison  of  AFPRO  personnel ’s  job  attitudes  to  those  of  AFSC 
personnel  and  to  those  of  the  other  Air  Force  personnel . 


Analysis  of  DemoaraDhi.c 


Pac:l-;agB  far  the  Sccial  Sciences  subprcgram  "Crcsstabs”  uias  used 
to  analyze  the  data. 

Ccrncariscn  of  ftFP.RG,  AFSC.  and  Air  Force  Personnel 

For  this  comparison  the  LMOC  data  base  uias  divided  into  the 
same  three  major  groups.-  AFPROs,  AFSC,  and  Air  Force.  The 
A'lCuA  procedure  uas  used  to  determine  uhether  the  groups  differed, 
and  the  ''leuman-Keuls  procedure  uas  then  used,  uhere  needed,  as  a 
follo.j-up  test  to  determine  whether  the  specific  differences 
were  higher  or  lower  among  the  groups.  These  procedures  were 
used  to  indicate  reliable  differences  with  a  SB",  lev'el  of 
confidence,  meaning  there  is  a  35%  reliability  the  differences 
did  not  occur  by  chance.  In  addition,  these  procedures  were 
used  to  determine  which  factors  varied  significantly  among  the 
three  sample  groups.  Comparisons  were  made  in  relation  to  the 
four  areas  of  organizational  functioning:  hission/Resources , 
Leadership  Effectiveness,  Unit  Effectiveness,  and  Job 
Enr ichment  , 

The  results  of  these  procedures  are  in  Chapter  Four  where 


demograhpic  and  attitudinal  data  are  provided  in  descriptive 
paragraphs  and  in  summary  tables. 
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RESULTS 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  statistical 


analyses  conducted  on  the  CAP  survey  data.  First  are  the 


results  from  the  analysis  of  demographics  in  descriptive 


paragraphs,  then  the  results  from  the  comparisons  of  AFPRD, 


AFSC,  and  Air  Force  personnel’s  job  attitudes. 


Analysis  of  Demonraohics 


Tables  A-1  through  A-2E,  Appendix  A,  provide  detailed 


descriptive  information  on  officer  and  civilian  personnel  in 


AFPROs,  AFSC,  and  the  Air  Force. 


The  description  of  a  typical  AFPRD  officer  respondent  is 


profiled.  He  has  at  least  B  years  in  service,  over  18  months  at 


his  present  duty  station,  over  35  months  in  his  career  field, 


and  less  than  IB  months  in  his  present  position.  The  typical 


AFPRD  officer  respondent  is  also  married  with  his  spouse 


employed,  and  less  than  half  of  the  responding  officers  hold 


advanced  degrees.  Even  though  40’i  of  the  respondents  supervise 


four  or  more  people,  the  typical  respondent  is  not  a  supervisor 


and  does  not  urite  performance  reports.  In  addition,  35*.  report 


their  supervisors  do  not  actually  uirite  their  performance 


n  V  Wi I VI- 


repn:rts . 


Finally,  74';  indicate  they  either  u’lll,  or  likely 
will,  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

A  typical  AFSC  officer  respondent  is  very  similar  to  an 
AFP.FQ  officer  respondent.  He  has  more  than  B  years  in  service, 
c'.’er  10  months  at  his  present  duty  station,  m.ore  than  3B  months 
in  his  career  field,  and  less  than  13  months  in  his  present 
position.  The  typical  AFSC  officer  respondent  is  married  with 
his  spouse  not  employed,  and  57*.  of  the  responding  officers  held 
ad'.'anced  degrees.  Even  though  E9*,  of  the  respondents  supervise 
four  or  more  people,  56*i  of  the  respondents  are  net  supervisors 
and  56“,;  do  not  write  performance  reports.  In  addition,  17^ 
report  their  supervisors  do  not  actually  write  their  performance 
reports.  Finally,  indicate  they  either  will,  or  lik.ely 

will,  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

The  typical  data  base  Air  Force  officer’s  demographics  are 
very  similar  to  both  the  AFPRO  and  AFSC  officer  respondents.  He 
has  more  than  B  years  in  service,  over  10  months  at  his  present 
duty  station,  more  than  3B  months  in  his  career  field,  and  less 
than  IE  months  in  his  present  position.  The  typical  Air  Force 
officer  respondent  is  married  with  less  tha-^  half  of  the  spouses 
emoLoyed,  while  4B".  of  these  officers  hold  advanced  degrees. 

Even  though  39”.  of  the  respondents  super”i5B  four  or  more 
people,  30”.  are  not  supervisors  and  dB".  do  not  u’rite  oerfcrm.ance 


report' 

=  .  In  addition,  13”.  report 

t  ho  ;  r  super'  ■ 

’  sons 

do 

not 

actua 1 ; 

Ly  write  their 

performance 

re'prrts.  Fin 

ally. 

1^5" 

.  indioa 

theu  e; 

L  ther  u!  ill.  or 

1 1  .>-:ely  wi  1  I  . 

m  .a  1  e  the  Air 

Fore 

B  a 

career . 

Nquj  that  descriptions  of  the  three  groups  of  officers  are 
complete,  demographic  reviews  are  presented  of  the  typical 
civilian  respondents  from  the  three  groups. 

Civilian  Personnel 

A  typical  AFPRQ  civilian  respondent  is  described  first.  At 
the  AFPRDs,  55";  of  the  respondents  have  more  than  B  years 
federal  service  and  over  33*4  have  more  than  3B  months  at  their 
present  duty  stations.  riost  of  them  have  3B  months  in  the  career 
field  and  El*,  have  been  in  their  present  positions  more  than  3B 
months.  Over  57*4  of  the  respondents  are  married.  In  addition, 
while  88*4  of  the  respondents  have  more  than  a  high  school 
diploma,  37*4  have  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Eighty-two 
percent  of  them  are  not  supervisors.  Only  5*4  of  the  respondents 
report  their  supervisors  did  not  write  their  appraisals,  while 
11*4  were  not  sure  who  wrote  their  appraisals.  More  than  7B*4  of 
them  either  most  likely,  or  definitely,  plan  to  make  the  civil 
service  a  career. 

Next,  the  profile  of  the  AF5C  civilian  respondents  is 
presented.  Seventy-one  percent  have  more  than  8  years  federal 
service  and  over  7E*4  have  more  than  3B  months  at  their  present 
duty  stations.  Most  of  them  have  over  3B  months  in  the  career 
field,  and  over  44*i  have  been  in  their  present  positions  more 
than  3B  months.  flore  than  7E*4  of  the  respondents  are  married. 

In  addition,  while  80*4  of  the  respondents  have  more  than  a  high 
school  diploma,  48*4  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  Seventy- 
nine  percent  are  not  supervisors.  Only  8*4  report  their 


supervisors  did  not  write  their  appraisals,  while  10".  were  not 
sure  who  wrote  their  appraisals.  liore  than  73%  either 
definitely,  or  most  likely,  plan  to  mate  the  civil  service  a 
career . 

Last  is  a  description  of  the  data  base  hir  Force  civilians. 
Sixty-seven  percent  have  more  than  8  years  federal  service  and 
over  S3“«  have  more  than  36  months  at  their  present  duty 
stations.  host  of  them  have  over  3E  months  in  the  career  field, 
and  ever  41°.  have  been  in  their  present  positions  more  than  36 
months.  More  than  76*i  of  the  respondents  are  married.  In 
addition,  61°.  of  the  respondents  have  more  than  a  high  school 
diploma  and  17°.  have  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree,  5i;':ty-sevBn 
percent  are  not  supervisors.  Only  10”.  report  their  supervisors 
did  not  write  their  appraisals,  while  13°.  were  not  sure  who 
wrote  their  appraisals.  More  than  81°.  either  definitely,  or 
most  likely,  plan  to  make  the  civil  service  a  career. 

In  addition  to  these  descriptions  of  typical  officer  and 
civilian  respondents,  there  are  some  demographic  differences 
that  should  be  highlighted.  First,  46°.  of  the  responding  FiFPRD 
ci'.'ilians  have  been  on  station  for  less  than  18  months.  This 
compares  to  16°;  in  the  AFSC  group  and  21°.  in  the  8ir  Force 
group.  This,  of  course,  results  in  the  fact  that  more  than  50^ 
of  the  OFPRO  civilian  respondents  hai-e  been  at  their  present 
positions  for  less  than  18  months  while  only  35°.  of  the  8FSC 
resoendents  and  33*.  of  the  Air  Force  data  base  respondents  had 
been  in  their  present  positions  foi'  less  than  18  months.  An 
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additional  characteristic  that  may  contribute  to  the  high 
mobility  of  APPRO  respondents  relative  to  AFSC  and  Air  Force 
respondents  is  that  only  57^4  of  civilian  APPRO  respondents  were 
married  compared  to  7S“i  for  AFSC  and  76%  for  Air  Force 
respondents . 

Comnarison  of  APPRO.  AFSC.  and  Air  Force 
Personnel’s  Attitudes 

Significant  attitudinal  differences  were  found  to  exist 
betueen  APPRO  personnel  and  AFSC  personnel ,  and  between  AFPRO 
personnel  and  Air  Force  personnel,  in  all  Four  major  areas: 
Hission/Resources ,  Leadership  Effectiveness,  Unit  Effectiveness, 
and  Job  Enrichment  Csee  Tables  B-1  thru  B-l,  Appendix  B) .  The 
following  paragraphs  discuss  attitudinal  differences  within 
these  areas. 

AFPRO  Personnel  versus  AFSC  Personnel 

Results  of  the  ANOUA  procedure  indicate  AFPRO  personnel  were 
significantly  different  From  AFSC  personnel  on  9  of  the  18  OAP 
factors  which  were  considered  For  this  analysis.  These  are 
summarized  '.From  Appendi  <  B  '  in  Table  1  '.see  next  pagej  .  It 
should  be  noted  that  APPRO  personnel  expressed  less  positive 
vieus  on  all  nine  of  the  significantly  different  factors. 

In  the  Missian  PesowTues  area,  ‘^FPPO  personnel  reported 
lower  ratings  o'"  the  ^a^^  L  ^at  ac  ter  ;  st  i  cs  factor.  This 
indicates  t^ey  are  .ess  sar  .sf  .eri  r  na-  other  <^FSC  personnel  with 
several  aspects  of  t ne . :  -cbs 


Of  .>»c  oersc^-oi  also  rated  Job 


are  less  satisfied  with  the  technical  and  cn-the-jcb  training 
they  have  received. 


Table  1 

Summary  cf  AFPRQ-AFSC  Significant  Differences 


Area 

AFPRD 

AFSC 

Diff 

Miss  ion. .'Resources 

Task  Characteristics 

5 . 10 

5 . 13 

-  .03 

Job  Related  Training 

Leadership  Effectiveness 

4 . 15 

4 . 43 

-  .23 

Management  and  Supervision 

Unit  Effectiveness 

4 .33 

5 . 14 

-  .  15 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

5.33 

5.70 

-  .32 

General  Organizational  Climate 
Job  Enrichment 

4.63 

4 .73 

-  .  IB 

Skill  Uariety 

5.02 

5 . 18 

-  .  16 

Task  Significance 

5.30 

5.44 

-  .  14 

Job  Feedback 

4.80 

4.31 

-  .11 

Need  for  Enrichment  Index 

5.33 

5.33 

-  .03 

In  the  area  of  Leadership  Effectiveness,  AFPRD  personnel 
rated  the  Management  and  Supervision  factor  lower  than  other 
AFSC  personnel.  This  indicates  their  perceptions  of  their 
supervisors  are  net  as  favorable  as  PF5C  personnel’s  perceptions 
of  their  supervisors. 

The  third  area  is  Unit  Ef  f  ect  i  v^eness ,  with  PFPRO  personnel 
lower  than  other  AFSC  personnel  on  two  factors.  First,  the  Work 
Group  Ef f ectiv/eness  factor  was  significantly  lower.  This 
indicates  the  PFPRG  personnel  thoughc  their  productivity  was 
lou.ier  than  AFSC  personnel.  The  second  factor  rated  lower  was 
General  Organizational  Climate.  This  indicates  AFPRO 
personnel’s  perceptions  of  their  or gar i zat i cna 1  environment  are 


not  as  favorable  as  the  perceptions  of  the  rest  of  AFSC’s 
personnel . 

Finally,  in  the  Job  Enrichment  area,  four  factors  shewed 
significant  differences.  AFPRD  personnel  indicated  they 
perceived  their  jobs  required  less  Skill  Variety  than  AFSC 
personnel .  The  AFPRQ  personnel  also  reported  their  jobs  were 
less  significant  than  other  AFSC  personnel  and  they  receive  less 
feedback  on  their  Job  performance.  Additionally,  AFPRD 
personnel  indicated  a  stronger  desire  to  have  their  jobs 
enriched  than  AFSC  personnel . 

AFPRD  Personnel  versus  Air  Force  Personnel 

Results  of  the  ANDUA  procedure  indicate  AFPRD  personne’  uere 
significantly  different  from  other  Air  Force  personnel  cn  IP  of 
the  10  DAP  factors  which  were  considered  for  this  analysis. 


Table  2 

Summary  of  AFPRD-AF  Significant  Differences 


Area 

AFPRD 

AF 

Diff 

riiss  ion /Resources 

Job  Performance  Goals 

4.B1 

4.05 

-  .24 

Task  Characteristics 

5.10 

5.35 

-  .25 

Job  Related  Training 

4.15 

4 . 57 

-  .42 

Leadership  Effectiveness 

Drgan izational  Comm  Climate 

a: 

03 

4  . 

-  .25 

Unit  Effectiveness 

Pride 

5.15 

5.50 

-  .  35 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

5.30 

5.59 

-  .31 

General  Organizational  Climate 

4.63 

4.95 

-  .33 

Job  Enrichment 

Skill  Uariety 

5.02 

5.21 

-  .  19 

Task  Identity 

5.22 

5.32 

-  .  10 

Task  Significance 

5.30 

5.01 

“  .  51 

Job  Feedback 

4.00 

5.02 

-  .22 

Need  for  Enrichment  Index 

5.09 

5.00 

+  .09 
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la..sr  ir  three  Fey  facters.  First,  the  Jeb  Perfermarce  Goals 
factor  indicates  they  feel  their  job  perfcr.marce  goals  are  not 
as  clear,  specific,  or  realistic  as  the  ether  Air  Force 
personnel.  The  second  key  factor  rated  louer  'las  Task 
Gharacteristios .  This  indicates  ^FP.^G  persor-sl  are  less 
satisfied  uith  their  jebs.  The  t'^ird  f 
' '  1 ss 1 on  Pescurces  area  rated  Icie 
This  Indicates  perso*"^el  are  less  satisfied  .  it'"  the  teohnioal 
a'''d  on- the- Job  trai~ing  they  ha'.  e  reoei'-'sd. 


iotc: 


las  Job  Related  Training 
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^FPPG  personnel  f 
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'ores  personnel  '.'leu  their  nanacement  . 

The  third  major  area,  Unit  Ef  feet  i  , -e-ess .  ""ad  three  factors 

Force  perso-nel  .  First,  AFPPC  people  I’a-.-c;.  e  lo.er  feeding  of 
Pride  in  their  jobs.  Second.  nFPPG  per sc-'-e  1  poroei.e  their  'dor 
Gro-p  ET'f eot  1 '.-ensss  is  louer.  Tk;-;  r  elates  r,'  to'e  r;.iai  :t^  ar’d 
quantity  of  their  uorl.  group  -cutpuL  .  Ge''cra:  llrgaT"  i  zat  lo-a  1 
Giimate  uas  the  third  factor  rateid  si  gn  i  f  i  cant  i  y  loiiier  i"  tt-ie 
unit  ef  f  ect  i'./eness  area.  This  indicates  AFPRG  rersonnei  feel 
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their  organizations  are  not  interested  in  them  as  much  as  Air 


Force  personnel  think  their  organizations  are. 

In  the  last  major  area.  Job  Enrichment,  all  five  factors 
uere  significantly  different  between  the  groups.  AFPRD 
personnel  indicated  they  perceived  their  jobs  required  less 
Skill  Uariety  than  other  Air  Force  personnel.  They  found  their 
Task  Identity,  or  their  perception  of  how  much  of  a  complete 
work  unit  they  perform,  was  lower  than  for  Air  Force  personnel. 
Furthermore,  their  perceptions  of  the  Task  Significance  of  their 
jobs  were  significantly  lower  than  those  of  Air  Force  personnel . 
Finally,  AFPRQ  personnel  felt  they  received  less  feedback  than 
Air  Force  personnel  on  job  performance.  However,  in  the  Need 
for  Enrichment  Index  factor,  AFPPO  personnel  had  less  desire 
than  the  Air  Force  personnel  to  have  their  jobs  enriched. 

In  summary,  AFPRO  personnel  were  statistically  significantly 
less  positive  than  either  AFSC  or  Air  Force  personnel  in  all 
majcr  areas.  Table  3  Con  next  page.''  shows  the  summary  cf  the 
four  areas  and  the  IB  factors.  The  or  indicates  either 

a  negative  or  positive  significant  statistical  difference  in 
the  given  factor  in  comparison  with  the  indicated  group.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  results  for  these  factors  please 
refer  to  Appendix  B. 

Specifically,  AFPRO  personnel  were  less  positive  than  both 
AFSC  and  Air  Force  personnel  on  seven  factors:  Task  Character¬ 
istics,  Job  Related  Training,  Work  Group  Effectiveness,  General 
Drganizat ional  Climate.  SI:ill  Variety,  Task  Significance,  and 

SS 


mu 


Table  3 


Sunmary  cf  SigniFica’^t  Differences 


Factor  PiFPRfj/rtFSC  FFPRG'fPF 


riissicr/Rescurces 

Job  Performance  Gcals 
TasT.  Characteristics 
Task  Autonomy 
Job  Related  Training 
Leadership  Effectiveness 

Performance  Barr lers/E lock ages 
Management  and  Supervision 
Supervisory  Comm  Climate 
Organizational  Comm  Climate 
Unit  Effectiveness 
Pride 

Advancement  ''Recognition 
Work  Group  Effectiveness 
Gen  Organizational  Climate 
Job  Related  Satisfaction 
Job  Enrichment 
Skill  Variety 
Task  Identity 
Tasl.  Significance 
Job  Feedback 

Need  for  Enrichment  Index 


Job  Feedback.  Also,  AFPRO  personnel  uere  less  positive  than 
AFSC  personnel  Conly'.'  in  two  other  faotcns;  Management  and 
Superi'ision  and  Need  for  Enrichment  Irde:;,  In  addition,  AFP 
personnel  were  less  positive  than  Force  perscnnel  f^onlyi 

four  otl’er  factors:  Job  Performance  Gcals,  Crganizat  lonal 
Comm, unioat ions  Climate,  Pride,  and  Tasl:  Idenoity.  On  the  ot 
hand ,  AFPRG  personnel  were  signif  icar'c  lu  more  positive  than 
Force  personnel  lonlyi  in  one  factor:  Need  for  Enrichment  I 
(The  results  also  show  AFSC  perscnnel  were  statistically 
significantly  less  positive  than  A.:r  Force  personnel  in  10 
factors  and  more  positive  in  only  t  lo  f  artrr  s.  ’ 
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It  is  obvious  there  is  a  general  trend  For  PiFPFD  personnel 
to  be  less  satisfied  than  AFSC  personnel  and  PFSC  personnel  to 
be  less  satisfied  than  Air  Force  personnel.  Although  the 
results  seem  quite  significant,  they  can  not  stand  alone  uithcu 
discussion  of  them.  The  next  chapter  discusses  the  significant 
results  and  relates  them  to  the  motivation  theories  discussed 
earlier  and  the  realities  of  the  AFPRD  ucrk  environment. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  AFCIID  leadership  an 
analysis  of  LMOC’s  DAP  survey  data  by  identifying  important 
demographic  differences  and  discussing  houi  AFCflD’s  respondents 
perceived  their  overall  job  attitudes  as  compared  to  other  AFSC 
and  other  Air  Force  respondents.  AFChD  leadership  may  use  this 
analysis  to  determine  if  policy  or  program  changes  should  be 
made  to  increase  favorability  of  job  attitudes  among  AFCHD 
personnel . 


Demooraahics 

In  the  area  of  demographics,  the  high  mobility  of  the  AFPRD 
work  force  was  highlighted.  Specifically,  even  though  the  ages 
of  the  personnel  in  the  three  groups  were  very  close,  AFPRD 
respondents  had  significantly  less  time  in  the  Air  Force  than 
the  other  two  groups.  For  instance,  PB’i  of  the  AFPRD  personnel 
had  less  than  3  years  in  the  Air  Force  while  only  13‘i  of  the 
AFSC  respondents  and  16\  of  the  Air  Force  respondents  had  less 
than  3  years.  Furthermore,  the  AFPRD  personnel  had  less  time  at 
their  current  duty  stations  and  in  their  current  jobs.  While 
4B%  of  the  AFPRD  personnel  had  been  at  their  duty  stations  for 
less  than  IB  months,  only  IB'i  of  the  AFSC  personnel  and  Sl’i  of 
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the  Pir  Fcrce  nerscnnel  had  beer:  ar. 


s^atiens  less 


than  10  months.  Also,  50”.  of  the  -'I'F.FC'  personnel  had  been  in 
t-heir  present  positions  for  less  than  '.B  months,  compared  to 


only  36°.  for  the  AFSC  personnel  and  3: 


the  '^ir  Force 


personnel.  The  last  factor,  which  may  imcact  the  mobility  of 
the  AF.P.FC  uorkfcrce,  is  that  3'^'^  of  them  are  net  married.  This 
ccm.cares  to  20°.  for  the  AFSC  personnel  and  10°.  for  the  Air  Force 
perscTirel  . 

These  demographics  must  be  balanced  with  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  three  AFPRQs  in  the  sample  were  m  the  Los  Angeles  area 
which  e.operiences  a  much  higher  turnever  rate  than  A.ACMD  in 
ge’^eral,  This  m:ay  be  a  major  factor  in  the  lower  attitudinal 
differences  of  AFPRQ  respondents  as  ccmparec  to  AF5C  and  Air 
Force  respondents. 


Attitudinal  Differences 

The  results  of  the  attitudinal  differences  were  not 
encouraging.  AFPRQ  respondents  h.ad  ccnsistent ly  less  positive 
:ch  attitudes  than  either  AF5C  or  Air  Force  respondents.  Because 
of  the  number  of  factors  which  are  statistically  significantly 
diffei-ent,  the  discussion  of  the  attitudinal  differences  will  be 
presented  by  the  four  major  areas  cf  organizational  Functioning. 

'  'lEsion  •  Resources 

Uithin  this  area,  Job  Related  Tram.mg  had  the  second  lowest 


rf  the  10  factors  e>:aminsd. 


-hougli  the  AFPRQ 


rescc-.dsnts  ujere  significantly  Ici.-er  thai'  t^'e  ether  twe  groups, 
t‘^,use  groups  were  also  relativ-ely  comj'.ared  to  their  other 


Factors.  Job  Related  Training  is  made  up  of  both  technical  and 
on-the-job  training.  With  the  high  turnover  experienced  in 
AFCnD,  and  especially  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  it  is  understand¬ 
able  this  factor  mould  be  rated  lorn.  According  to  Lt  Col 
Larry  E.  Bost ,  Deputy  Director  of  Plans  at  AFCMD,  the  command 
normally  receives  about  45";  of  the  slots  for  technical  courses 
needed  to  complete  their  annual  training  requirements  Cpersonal 
communication,  February  E8,  19B6j .  The  problem  of  on-the-job 
training  is  also  compounded  by  the  high  turnover  because  the 
experienced  people  are  often  too  busy  mith  their  primary  ucr!.  to 
teach  someone  neui  horn  to  do  the  Job.  If  an  individual  is  not 
properly  trained,  either  through  technical  or  cn-the-job 
training,  there  is  little  chance  he  can  be  motivated,  cr  become 
motivated,  according  to  Herzberg’s  tmo-factor  theory  motivators. 
An  individual  must  understand  the  fundamentals  of  a  Job  before  he 
reaches  out  for  those  motivators  such  as  more  challenging  mcrk, 
increased  responsibility,  or  professional  growth  and  development. 
Nor  is  there  a  very  good  chance  that  individual  mould  become 
satisfied  according  to  the  Porter  and  Lamler’s  basic  expectancy 
theory  because  satisfaction  is  thought  to  be  an  effect,  rather 
than  a  cause,  of  performance. 

Another  factor  in  the  flission/Resourcss  area  on  mhich  APPRO 
respondents  mere  significantly  lower  than  both  AFSC  and  Air 
Force  respcndents  uias  Task  Characteristics.  This  Factor  is 
basically  a  combination  of  the  Job  Enrichment  area  factors  which 
had  the  highest  mean  of  the  four  areas.  APPRO  respondents  also 


rarscl  this  Factor  a  full  half  point  higher  than  any  of  the  other 


factors  in  this  area. 

The  third  and  last  factor  rated  significantly  Icujer  by  the 
personnel  in  this  area  uas  .Job  Psr'Formance  Goals.  This 
factor,  uhich  measores  the  e:;tent  to  i.;hich  job  performance  goals 
arc  clear,  specific,  realistic,  understandable,  and  challenging 
was  also  rated  very  low  by  the  fiFSC  respondents.  There  are  few 
chschlists  to  follow  at  the  AFPRQs  as  there  are  in  many  parts  of 
the  Pir  Force  because  other  than  in  the  quality  assurance  area, 
PFPPn  worb  tends  not  to  be  checklist  oriented.  The  high 
tur’-c'er  rate  influences  this  factor  because  it  is  hard  to  set 
meaningful  goals  for  trainees  in  an  unstructured  environment. 
Leadership  Effectiveness 

AFPRQs  were  only  statistically  different  once  from  each 
group  in  this  area.  They  were  significantly  different  in  the 
Organizational  Communications  Climate  comparison  with  Air  Force 
respondents.  This  factor  measures  the  work.ers  perceptions  of 
open  communications  in  the  organization  and  that  adequate 
information  is  provided  to  accomplish  the  job.  When  there  is  a 
15:1  ratio  of  civilian  to  military  per-scnnei.  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  working  environment  is  in  a  contractor’s  facility, 
it  IS  not  hard  to  understand  that  many  of  the  oii'ilians  may  not 
feel  they  are  in  a  military  organ:  zat  i;:’n  .  Howei'er  ,  e\’ery  AFPRD 
is  a  m.ilitary  organization  and  has  a  m:  litany  commander  and 
.dec.:ty  commiander  '.e;:cept  for  ti'in  AFPRCls  '  and  tend  to  be  more 
str.jctured  than  civilian  cr  gan  i  za  1 1  ::.”s  . 

5B 


AFPRO  respondents  also  had  a  significant  difference  from 
AFSC  respondents  in  the  Management  and  Supervision  factor.  This 
factor  had  the  highest  mean  in  the  area  and  uith  each  group.  The 
difference,  even  though  statistically  significant,  probably  is 
not  practically  significant  when  the  ratio  of  civilian  to 
military  is  considered  in  light  of  the  Los  Angeles  location  cf 
two  of  the  sample  AFPRQs. 

Unit  Effectiveness 

The  area  of  Unit  Effectiveness  had  two  factors  in  which 
AFPRQ  respondents  were  significantly  different  from  both  AFSC 
and  Air  Force  respondents,  and  one  factor  for  which  they  were 
significantly  different  from  Just  the  Air  Force  respondents. 

In  addition,  the  factor  of  Advancement /Recognition  will  be 
discussed . 

Even  though  the  AFPRO  respondents  rated  the  Work  Group 
Effectiveness  factor  very  high,  they  were  still  significantly 
lower  than  both  AFSC  and  Air  Force  respondents.  This  factor 
measures  their  perceptions  of  the  work  group’s  productivity.  It 
is  understandable  with  the  high  turnover  rate  that  this  would  be 
rated  lower  than  the  other  two  groups.  However,  it  is 
surprising  it  is  rated  so  high  by  the  AFPRO  respondents.  This 
indicates  the  work  groups  are  maintaining  some  cohesiveness  even 
with  the  high  turnover  . 

The  General  Organizational  Climate  Factor  was  the  second 
factor  in  this  area  for  which  AFPRO  respondents  were 
significantly  different  from  both  AFSC  and  Air  Force 


resccr, dents  .  This  Factor  measures  the  i  nd  i i  dua  i  '  s  perception 
cf  the  crganizati  oral  envircnment  ,  tc  inciL::ie  the  organization’s 
cnmn  1  tme'-’t  ,  ncmmun  i  cat  ions  ,  and  nrca”  ;  zat :  cna  i  pride.  The 
cercepticns  of  the  PiFPRD  respondents  indicate  that,  e'.’en  though 
the  smaller  ujcrh,  groups  are  maintaining  some  cchesi  veness ,  the 
organizations  as  a  uhoie  are  not.  Again,  even  uith  the  high 
tur"n'’er  rate,  corkers  have  the  ocpcrtumtu  to  get  to  knouj  the 
peocle  in  their  cork  areas,  but  find  it  diFficult  to  relate  to 
all  the  neu  people  in  the  organization,  thus  causing  a  louer 
perception  oF  the  overall  organizational  environment. 

AFPPQ  respondents  luere  also  signiFicantly  diFFerent  from  the 
Air  Force  data  base  in  the  Factor  oF  Pride  ':aF5C  respondents 
ujere  also  significantly  lower  than  the  Air  Force  data  base  in 
this  factor!.  This  may  go  back  tc  the  basic  mission  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  data  base  is  more  operationally  oriented 
than  either  AFSC  or  AFCltD .  While  AFCflD  provides  contract 
administration  support  to  the  AFSC  product  divisions,  it  is  also 
a  separate  equal  organization  with  its  own  mission. 

Although  there  was  not  a  statistical  difference  between  the 
three  groups  in  the  Advancement  ^Recogn.iticn  factor,  it  should  be 
noted  because  it  had  the  lowest  mean  of  all  18  factors  across 
all  four  areas.  All  three  theories  discussed  in  Chapter  Two 
poi'^t  cut  that  individuals  will  not  be  satisfied  or  motivated 
u'^icss  they  Feel  their  work  is  recognized  and  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  This  is  tied  very  closely  to  the  Job 


Related  Training  factor  uihich  had  the  second  lotuest  mean  average 


Cjust  above  Advancement/Recogni tion)  of  all  the  factors. 

Job  Enrichment 

The  final  area  of  Job  Enrichment  had  four  of  the  five 
factors  significantly  different  between  AFPRD  respondents  and 
both  AFSC  and  Air  Force  respondents.  In  the  fifth  factor,  Task 
Identity,  AFPRO  respondents  were  significantly  different  from 
only  the  Air  Force  data  base.  Regardless  of  the  differences, 
this  area  had  the  highest  means  of  the  four  areas.  Also,  this 
area  had  the  only  factor.  Need  for  Enrichment  Index,  in  which 
the  AFPRO  respondents  were  positively  significantly  different 
from  both  comparison  groups. 

The  Task  Significance  factor  had  the  largest  difference  in 
means  for  any  factor  in  the  comparison  between  the  AFPRD 
respondents  and  the  Air  Force  data  base.  Again,  this  may  relate 
to  the  Fact  that  the  AFPROs  provide  contract  administration 
support  to  AFSC,  while  the  Air  Force  data  base  has  many  opera¬ 
tional  organizations  in  it.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  means  For  the  AFSC  respondents  and  the  Air 
Force  data  base  was  also  the  largest  difference  between  those 
two  groups.  This  supports  the  idea  that  personnel  in  nonopera- 
tional  jobs  have  a  much  lower  perception  of  the  significance 
of  their  jobs  relative  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Air  Force. 

AFPRD  respondents  also  were  significantly  lower  than  both 
AFSC  and  Air  Force  respondents  in  the  Skill  Uariety  factor.  This 
factor  measures  the  extent  to  which  the  job  requires  a  person  to 
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The  third  factor  rated  signit 
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rencende’^ts ,  compared  to  tlie  AFFii.  .-pcpcnrlnnts  and  the  Air  Force 
data  base,  was  Job  Feedback.  Porter  a-’J  Lawler's  basic 
expectancy  theory  points  out  that  managers  most  take  an  active 
role  in  the  subordinates’  motivational  process.  This  is  even 
more  important  with  new  employees  who  are  unsure  of  themselves 
on  the  job.  Because  of  the  turnover  rate,  many  of  the  AFPRO 
respondents  fall  in  the  category  of  needing  more  feedback  than 
an  average  employee. 

Finally,  the  AFPRO  respondents,  as  expected,  had  their 
highest  mean  in  the  Need  for  Enrichment  Index  factor.  This 
factor  also  had  the  highest  overall  mean  and  it  was  the  only 
factor  for  which  the  AFPRO  respondents  were  significantly  more 
positive  than  the  Air  Force  data  base.  This  shows  a  strong 
desire  for  personal  growth  on  the  job.  The  turnover  rate  also 
affects  this  factor.  flany  of  the  employees  are  in  training 
programs  and  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  move  ahead  at  a 
more  rapid  pace. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  AFPRO  respondents  were  less  positive 
c'ersll  in  their  job  attitudes  than  either  AFSC  respondents  or 
Air  Force  respondents.  The  high  turnover  rate  experienced  by 


"V-  , 


AFCriD  iS  both  a  tjause  and  an  effect  of  the  loujer  job  attitudes. 


Houever ,  AFCMD  is  taking  actions  to  increase  their  personnel’s 
Job  attitudes.  These  actions  and  some  other  possible  actions 
that  could  be  taken  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  Six 


CDNCLUSIGNS  AND  RECDHIIENDAT I  DNS 

Conclusions 

This  study  indicates  AFCMD  is  faced  ujith  a  potentially 
serious  problem  with  the  overall  less  favorable  job  attitudes  of 
their  personnel .  The  statistical  analysis  pointed  out  a  clear 
trend  of  louier  perceived  satisfaction  ujhen  the  AFPRD  respondents 
jjere  compared  to  AFSC  and  Air  Force  data  base  respondents.  A 
basic  ccntributor  is  the  high  civilian  turnover  rats  experienced 
by  the  division  uhich  seemed  to  act  as  both  a  cause,  and  an 
effect,  of  the  less  favorable  job  attitudes.  Houever,  in  light 
cf  the  recent  publicity  government  buying  agencies  have  received, 
one  cculd  assume  the  differences  betueen  the  AFPRD  personnel  and 
AFSC  personnel  might  not  currently  be  as  great  as  this  study 
reflects . 

AFCdD  personnel  are  involved  in  a  number  of  programs  to 
increase  the  favorability  of  their  people's  Job  attitudes. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  in  the  area  Herzberg  called 
the  "hygiene  factors,”  which  are  not  thought  to  motivate 
individuals  nor  increase  their  job  satisfaction;  rather,  hygiene 
factors  only  lessen  dissatisfaction  and  maintain  the  status  quo. 
For  e::ample,  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  clerical  workers  are  paid 
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a  special  higher  rate  than  other  c!er:r;al  .'cr'-er'S  arcu’^d  t'”’e 
reentry.  Since  naney  is  considered  a  ''yc:e"e  fseter  'ihich  does 
not  increase  job  satisfaction,  the  rssLiit  ir  h3'ii''’g  clerks 
st3^i’~c  the  Jot  for  the  no’^sy  n-id  nc't  f c-  the  satisfaction 
they  get  from  the  job.  Another  e:-:anple  is  f  1  e::  1 1 1  me ,  a  policy 
CB-'erally  considered  a  hygiene  factor,  which  normally  does  not 
increase  the  employee's  overall  Job  satisfacticn  unless  it 
i’~crsases  lob  autonomy  .  Houe'/er.  :u  ”eeds  to  be  oointed  out 
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that  the  use  of  hygiene  factor 
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certai’"  level  of  satisfaction  hut  the'y  are  ''ct  sufficient  to 
increase  jeh  satisf action . 

On  the  ether  hand,  some  ini  t :  at  vies  by  AFul’D  tc  help 
'."crnase  job  satisfaction  seem  tc  be  c”  the  right  track.  For 
instance,  the  command  is  starting  a  Pro'^ess i cna  1  Development 
Off  ice  to  tram  neu  employees  m  AFfhD  "unigue"  courses.  If 
this  program  is  large  enough  it  could  hais  a  substantial 
pcsiti’.’e  impact  on  a  number  of  att  i  t.ud na  1  factors  prei’iously 
discussed.  AFC'ID  also  has  a  relatiielu  t'c.;  Directcrate  of 
I-'formation  Systems  uhioh  is  oharterf’d  to  i"crease  the  quality 
and  accuracy  of  automated  inf ormat  :  r.c  avv;'.  .f^rem  the  AFPPDs  . 

T'^is  should  help  clear  up  some  of  u'ne  cr'c;.' I  rv's  in  dealing  uith 
such  a  '.’ariety  of  contracting  organ ;  cjj  i  : . 

^ ! c ’*1 5 n s  1  s s s  tl^^2  dstis  cicDRfs  lE-irri.  iz  1  tjp  PFPRQ 

personnel  are  the  least  satisfied  oh  '•■'-e  t'-'cee  groucs  i  this 
st_.dy  .  Although  the  differences  .  vr---^  -  ns  yreat,  the  fact 
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respondents  in  their  job  attitudes  is  more  serious  than  the 


AFPRO  differences  betueen  the  Air  Force  respondents.  AFPROs 
basically  compete  for  the  same  civil  service  personnel  as  the 
rest  of  AFSC,  although  the  grade  average  in  the  AFPROs  is 
slightly  less  than  other  AFSC  activities.  To  better  compete  and 
to  better  maintain  their  current  personnel,  AFCfID  must  imprc^-e 
their  personnel’s  job  attitudes.  To  this  end,  strong 
leadership,  especially  at  the  AFPRO  level,  is  essential.  As 
Peters  and  Waterman  (ISBSi  pointed  out  in  their  book 
In  Search  of  Excellence,  ’’associated  luith  almost  every 
excellent  company  uas  a  strong  leader”  '.p.  SB.''.  Leadership 
can  help  make  a  difference  in  increasing  the  overall  jcb 
satisfaction  levels  of  the  AFPROs  and  the  command. 

Recommendations 

After  concluding  this  study,  the  author  recognized  the 
need  to  increase  the  general  satisfaction  levels  of  job 
attitudes  for  AFCfID  personnel.  Although  this  presents  a 
substantial  task  to  AFCI1D,  it  must  be  done  since  people  are 
truly  the  command's  most  valuable  resource.  Based  on  this  study, 
and  from  the  author’s  perspective  after  serving  at  an  AFPRO  for 
three  years,  the  following  recommendations  are  presented  to 
AFCfID  leadership; 

Cl  Continue  their  current  initiatives  tc  increase  the 
stature  of  AFCf'lD  in  the  eyes  of  AFSC  and  the  Air  Force. 

'(S>  Focus  more  on  motivators  than  hygiene  factors  in  future 
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Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 
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Oiv'M 

4, 104 

□Ff 

10.645 

C1^’C^) 

13.5B4 

White 

77.8 

70 . 1 

87.0 

73.3 

B7  .•:’ 

54 .6 

Black 

11.1 

la  .5 

5.3 

B.a 

5. a 

3.6 

Hispanic 

E.0 

7.3 

a.B 

7 

a. 3 

18  .a 

Amer  Ind/ 

Alask  E.a 

1  .5 

0.3 

1  .0 

0.7 

1  .4 

Asian/ Pac 

Is  a  .B 

B.'' 

1 .7 

1  .4 

1  .4 

3  .  Q 

Other 

a. a 

1 .3 

1.3 

1  .B 

a.i 

3. a 

Table  A-B 


Marital  Status 


-AFPPO - 


-AFSC- 


- pp - 


OFF  '■ ■' 
n-  3-^ 

Cl 

saa 

OF  F 

1  .  BB-" 

Cl  vi-ij 

4 , 143 

OFFi’./ 
10, 5BS 

C 1 V  C  ’i  ) 

■  Q 

Nat  Married 

3a  .4 

3"^  .3 

84.3 

13  .  B 

ao  .5 

.B 

1  lamed 

E"^  .6 

S'"  .4 

73.3 

~a  .7 

7B  .0 

''5.4 

Single  Parent 

0.0 

5.3 

1.8 

7.4 

1  . 5 

5  .B 

O  T-'  o  r?  H  i  •  iCi 
‘r-r-— ^ 


Table  !  C 

Spouse  Status.-  i^FPRD 


Geographically 
□ff  C-i.' 

EL”  1 

iieparared 
Civi’.  ■' 

3"’ 

Mot  Geo . 
□  f  f 

34 

Separated 

Civ;’.;' 

3-:^B 

Ci'.’iliae  Ernclcyed 

100.0 

85 .2 

63 .5 

63.4 

'lot  E.r-iployEd 

0.0 

14.8 

33 . 3 

35.3 

Mil: tary  f  lember 

0.0 

C  .0 

8.3 

0  ." 

Table 

Spouse  Sta 

Ail 

tus:  AFsr: 

Geographically 

Separated 

Not  Geo. 

Separated 

□  Ffi”.;- 

Civ ' 

Off  LM 

Civ ,■ 

n=  56 

153 

,  1 , 333 

3,35^ 

Ci'--:i:an  Employed 

40.2 

“3.3 

33.5 

53.5 

'iot  Employed 

21  .4 

13 . 1 

50.3 

36.2 

Military  Member 

30.4 

13 . 1 

10.5 

5.3 

Table  A-iP 


Spouse  Status;  AF 

Geographically  iicparated 

1  Jot  Geo  . 

Separated 

□  FfC-.'  Civ'N.' 

Off' 

Civ".  :■ 

n=  363  BBS 

7 , 360 

14 , 353 

Civilian  E.mployed 

60 . 4  6“  .  8 

33.4 

53  ^  2. 

'jot  Employed 

13.8  13. G 

53 . 3 

33.9 

Nilitaru  flerrber  13.8  13.  G  B.4  13.0 
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Table  A-13 
Educational  Level 


AFPRQ -  - AFSC -  - AF - 


□  ff  Cilt 
n-  37 

Civ';*i  5 
531 

□ff 

1,893 

CivC'i  j 
4,121 

Off 

10,B70 

C  i  V  C  ) 
19,70B 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

0.0 

11  .3 

0.1 

19.3 

0.3 

38.2 

<  E  Yrs  College 

0.0 

24.3 

0.2 

19.5 

0.3 

25.0 

>  2  Yrs  College 

0.0 

26.  B 

1  .B 

13. B 

1.3 

19.1 

Bachelors  Deg 

51.4 

2B.1 

41  .B 

29.2 

55.0 

12.2 

Masters  Deg 

43.2 

9.2 

41.7 

17  .B 

3B.2 

4.7 

Doctoral  Deg 

5.4 

O.B 

14.9 

2.9 

B.9 

0.7 

Table  A-14 

Professional  Military  Education 


AFPRO -  - AFSC -  - AF - 


□ff 

n-  21 

CivCi) 

103 

Offer.) 

1,077 

C  i  vC  r. ) 
51B 

Offer.) 
7, 170 

C  i  V  C  rj ) 
4.553 

None 

43.2 

80.7 

43.0 

97.5 

32.9 

7B  .6 

Phase  1  or  2 

0.0 

4.3 

1.2 

2.5 

1 .0 

8.G 

Command  Academy 

0.0 

6.2 

1  .5 

2.0 

2.2 

7,0 

Sr  rjCO  Academy 

0.0 

2.3 

0.1 

1  .0 

0.2 

2.2 

SOS 

27.0 

1 .3 

19.2 

1.9 

29.2 

0.9 

Int  Ser  Sch 

16.2 

3.B 

19.9 

2.9 

23.9 

3.5 

Sr  Ser  Sch 

13.5 

1  .7 

IB. 4 

2.2 

11  .6 

1.1 

ppendix  A 


Table  A-i5 


Number 

People 

Direotiy 

SLiper  vised 

n= 

- APPRO - 

□ffc-.j  Civ';M' 

34  453 

- AF 

Off 

1,^54 

c:r* 

Civ;  ' 
3,453 

- AF  — 

□  ffCMi  Ci 
10. QBE  15 

V  !' 

,  403 

• 

No 

n  s 

50.0 

BE  .3 

56 .4 

79.4 

38.4 

67.3 

1 

Person 

S  .9 

1  . 1 

B  .0 

P  ^  P 

7.5 

3.1 

E 

People 

E.3 

0.9 

3 . 1 

E  .0 

7.0 

E  .7 

People 

E  .9 

0.9 

5  .E 

5 . 3 

B.5 

5.9 

4 

to  5  People 

11 .8 

4.0 

11.9 

4  . 

14 . 1 

5.5 

to  B  People 

11  .B 

5.5 

a  .E 

4 . 3 

10.5 

4 .5 

3 

or  >  People 

17.5 

5.3 

9.5 

5.0 

14.0 

13  .B 

Table  A -15 

'i'^Tiber  People  For  Whom  Respondent  Writes  APR.'OER /'Appraisal 


- APPRO - 

- A 

OFF'- ■.'I 

Civ:’;:' 

0FFi%‘ 

n= 

37 

533 

1 , 885 

No^e 

51 .4 

83.3 

BB  .  1 

1  Person 

5.4 

1 .5 

5.5 

E  PeoDle 

5.4 

0  .a 

3 . 1 

n  n 

n  ^ 

c:  n 

^  w  p  Ci 

4  to  5  People 

10 .8 

3.9 

8  .a 

5  to  3  People 

10  .B 

5.3 

B.5 

9  or  >  People 

15 .5 

3.0 

5.0 

13,344 


iW' 
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Table  A-17 

Supervisor  Writes  Respondent’s  APR/OER/Appraisal 


APPRO -  - AFSC -  - AF - 


Off  C-iJ 
n-  36 

CivC*4) 

517 

Off 

1,060 

CivC?4) 

4,020 

OFF  C ’Si;) 
10,531 

CivC^D 

19,290 

Yes 

53.3 

03.6 

72.5 

01 .6 

70.6 

76.9 

No 

36.1 

5.0 

17.3 

0.3 

13.5 

9.9 

Not  Sure 

5.6 

11  .4 

10.1 

10.2 

7.9 

13.2 

Table  A-10 
Work  Schedule 


AFPRQ -  - AFSC -  - AF - 


OFFC’i;' 
n-  37 

CivC%:i 

525 

OFFC*;) 

1,070 

CivC*;:' 

4,065 

OFF'.’.;' 

10,509 

Civ-;-.:' 

19,544 

Day  Shi  Ft 

91 .9 

94 . 1 

74.5 

93.1 

56.3 

06.7 

Suing  ShiFt 

0.0 

1  .5 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

3.0 

Hid  ShiFt 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

Rotating  ShiFt 

0.0 

2.3 

7.5 

1.5 

4.3 

5.2 

Irregular  ShiFt 

5.4 

1.1 

10.0 

1 .7 

13.0 

2.4 

Freq  TDY/On-Cal 

2.7 

0.4 

7.5 

2.5 

0.1 

0.6 

Creu  Schedule 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

10.0 

0.4 

Table  A--iS 


m 

'Mv 


'■Wl 

'4-'| 


h 

Ml 


Aceendix  R 


Supervisor  Holds  Grouo  'leetings 


- APPRO - 

- APS 

r* 

- AP - 

civi^j 

Off 

Civ'".;' 

□Ff';’.;'  civc 

n 

36  5E2 

1 , 9'^  i 

4 , 0'’9 

10,565  19,6: 

Never 

2.9  7.9 

E  9 

9 . 9 

6.7  10 

□ocasicral ly 

19.4  36.0 

26.6 

42.0 

22.4  33 

North  1 y 

5.6  9.4 

15.4 

9 . 1 

13.8  20 

li'eeh  ly 

59.3  37.7 

40.2 

34 .4 

42.5  29 

Da  1 1  y 

9.3  6.9 

10.6 

3  ^  0 

12.5  4 

Cortiruously 

5.6  2.1 

1 . 3 

1 . 7 

2.2  1 

Table  A-20 

Sups 

rvlscr  Holds  Group 

Neet ings 

to  Solv 

.’e  Problems 

m 


- RFPRQ - 

□FFC.l  CivC’;l 


□ccasional ly 
Half  the  T ime 
A 1  !.:ay  s 


APPENDIX  B 


I 


Camparisan  of  APPRO  Personnel 


AFSC  Personnel  and  LMDC  Data  Ease 


I 


I 


VI 

•I'i 

;nI 


able  B-2 


I 


Append  i; 


AFPRC  vs  AFSC  vs  AF  Personnel 


Leadership  Effectiveness 

Factors 

Mean 

Subset 

F 

Perf ermance 

Earners  /  Blockages 

2,35499 

14 .25*** 

AFPRGs 

4.65 

1  .03 

1 

AFSC 

4.70 

1  .05 

1 

AF 

4  .61 

1  . 12 

1 

Management 

and  Super'/ision 

2,34610 

4 . 15* 

AFPPQs 

4 .99 

1.55 

1 

AFSC 

5 , 14 

1.40 

2 

AF 

5.09 

1.57 

i,s 

Supsr'.’isory 

Communicaticns  Clima 

r  0 

2.34260 

1  .21 

AFFHGs 

4.64 

1  .54 

1 

AFSC 

4.70 

1 . 55 

1 

AF 

4 . 66 

1 .53 

1 

□rganizaticnal  Communications  Cl 

imats 

2.34002 

30 .95*** 

AFPHOs 

4.49 

1.30 

1 

AFSC 

4.5" 

1 .36 

1 

AF 

4.74 

1  . 17 

2 

!  jD  :  £ :  GroLiOs  nor 
at  the  .C5  le'.'el. 


<  .05 


ret  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly  differs: 
el  . 

e.  <  .01 .  <  .001 . 


i=?ppendix  B 


Table  E-3 


AFPRD  vs  AFSC  vs  AF  Personnel 


Unit  Effectiveness 


F  actors 

Mean 

SD 

Subset  df. 

F 

Pride 

B,3EB43 

ISl . 39*** 

AFPPQs 

5 . 15 

1  .53 

1 

AFSC 

5  .SO 

1.46 

AF 

5.50 

1.41 

S 

Ad'.'ancement/Recogni  t  ion 

S, 344BB 

S  .B3 

AFPRQs 

4.03 

1  .S9 

1 

AFSC 

4.03 

1 .30 

1 

AF 

4.07 

1 .35 

1 

Work  Group 

Effectiveness 

S, 35439 

17.34*** 

AFPRQs 

5.3B 

1 .35 

1 

AFSC 

5.70 

1  .SO 

.  S 

AF 

5  .BB 

1  .  IB 

S 

General  Organizational  Climate 

S, 34011 

47 .53*** 

AFPRQs  4.B3 

1 .37 

1 

AFSC  4.79 

1 .35 

S 

AF  4. 96 

1 .36 

3 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

S, 33SS9 

4 .49* 

AFPRQs 

5 .38 

1  .OB 

1 

AFSC 

5.36 

1 .05 

1 

AF 

5.41 

1 .09 

1 

MOTE:  Groups  not  in  the 

same 

subset  are 

sign 

if icantly 

dif f  erent 

at  the  .05  level. 


*I2<  .05.  -Ol-  *♦*£<  .OOi. 
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Table  B-4 

AFPRQ  vs  AFSC  vs  AF  Personnel 


I  Job  Enrichment 

1 

i 


Factors 

riean 

SD 

SubsB 

t  ^ 

F 

Skill  Uariety 

2,36648 

6.03** 

AFPROs 

5 .03 

1.41 

1 

AFSC 

s.ia 

1.35 

2 

AF 

5.21 

1.35 

2 

Task  Identity 

2,36674 

43.45** 

AFPRQs 

5.22 

1.20 

1 

AFSC 

5.17 

1.21 

1 

AF 

5.32 

1  . 18 

2 

Task  Significance 

2,36773 

252.38** 

AFPROs 

5.30 

1.44 

1 

AFSC 

5.44 

1 .34 

2 

AF 

5  .B1 

1.22 

3 

Job  Feedback 

2, 3E’:74B 

24.53** 

AFPROs 

4 .80 

1.27 

1 

AFSC 

4.31 

1.25 

2 

AF 

5.02 

1 .24 

3 

Need  For  Enrichment  Inde; 

2,35631 

65 . 34** 

AFPROs 

5.83 

1.03 

2 

AFSC 

5.38 

1  .00 

3 

AF 

5.80 

1.12 

1 

'JDTE:  Grouos  not  in  the 

same 

subset  are 

significantly 

dif f  eren 

at  the  .05  level . 
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